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ABSTRACT 

Meaning constructs are aspects of a person's cultural 
w.rldvlew. They are those aspects that philosophers often write about 
as a means by which to make sense of the world. Teachers carry their 
worldvlews and meaning constructs into the classrooms with them. 
Similarly to teachers, reflective teaching proponents hold meaning 
constructs that are embedded in their proposals. If teaching change 
is desired, in structures and in standards, then the constructs 
underlying reflective theories ought to point in reformist 
directions. The relation between reflective teaching and meaning 
constructs is examined in order to find the philosophical connection. 
This is set out in two parts, the first being an overview of 
philosophy today a Knowledge of which is necessary in order to 
understand the second, a look at meat.lng. Four possible meaning 
constructs are proposed. Two can be identified as 
modern/epistemologlcal and two as postmodern/posteplstemological. A 
postmodern perspective is adopted since holding the spectators* view, 
in its functional/essentlalist statement, means recognition of no 
other meaning form. (Contains 65 references) (KM) 
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MEANINGS AND REFLECTIVE TEACHING 

Lynda Stpnt 
Unlvertlty of H«usil 

Uo V in m esntt surrounded by noaningi In tho uordi 

ut exchange, in all the aignt ue deploy, in the art, 

nuftic, literature ue create and enjoy, in the very 

shape of the nan-nade environnent Host of us live 

in. and not least, in the internal speech ue rarely 

cease addressing to ourselves silently, or to absent 

others < Taylor. l98Sc. p. 248). 
Meaning, fron uhat'con be called a philosophic perspective, can inform 
theories of teachers personal theorizing. This is the general purpose of 
the chapter, established nore specifically by the follouing theses'. 

<1) Hou ue construe neaning is endenic to our culture. It is part of 
ihe culture and also foundational in the process of enculturation. Ue 
learn neaningi ue invent neaning <Platts. 1979. p. I). Education is 
necessary for enculturation that nay or nay not be fostered by teaching. 
Teaching has its oun neaning that is itself enculturatod. Part of the 
neaning of teaching are systenatically developed "theories of teaching." 

(2) Broad explanations of culture are hunanly invented and 
historically evolving. At any one tine, diverse cultural ••uorldviaua" are 
possible and present <Van Manen. 1977. p. 211). Horeover «e«ories of past 
vieus renain as part of present views. Aspects of uorldvieus are 
psychically encapsulated as "neaning constructs.- These serve as a 
shorthand, a synthesis, an inage. a placeholder for the process of 
sensenaking) They tell us hou ue take or nake the uorld <6oodpian. 

' 0) 



1478). (11 They tell about reality and ptrtonhood and thay giva particular 
tUntt on nattart of truth, baauty and ooodnatt. Thay have a lot to do 

with hou ua consider change. 

(3) Within eetablifthed theoriee of teaching, a tradition of teachore 
personal thooriiing is grouing. Uithin it and distinguished froH other, 
older models of "research on teaching" ara theories of -reflective 
teaching." They differ from theories on instruction, from studies of 
teaching effects, and even from bodies of research on teacher thinking. 
decision-Making and planning (See Uittrock. 198B). They aim to raforn 
teaching practice by reconceptual iiing the central place of the teacher in 
classroon life. 

(4) Teachers, as all others persons, hold embedded meaning constructs. 
They are largely unexamined but have a relationship to hou teaching is 
practiced: hou one sees the uorld is an influence. -Reflective teaching" 
theories contain Implicit constructs as uell. These ought to be SKamined. 
If proposals are to be reformist, to promote educational change in 
relation to cultural change, the meaning constructs ought themselves to 
contribute. While constructs may be diverse, there ought not to be 
incommensurable contradictions. 

In the chapter that follows the definitions of and relations betueen 
reflective teaching and meaning constructs are examined. In the next 
section, "reflective teaching" is introduced. This is foUoued by tuo 
parts that set out the philosophical connections one Is an overview of 
philosophy today that is necessary in order to understand the second one. 
a look at "meaning." Finally four meaning constructs are described and 
Illustrated in reflective teaching proposals. 

Introducing Reflective Teaching 
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» Recent theorlilnQ about "reflect lv» teechlng" hat teken place in 
retponee to a deceda-old baelce novenent In teacher education (Eitner. 
Foruerd, in Connelly and Clandinin, ISBB). Reaotione are etrong to 
inadequate conception of good, 1. e. effective teaching, to dominating 
attention on inatruction as it "caueee" learning, to the generalized 
dieenpouerwent of teachers <e.g. Zelchner and Lleton, 1987, p. 4«). What 
la niaaing, aay reflective proponenta, ia both placing the teacher^ in the 
theoretical center of claBsroona and recognliing the value of the peroonal 
and the particular in underatanding what tranapirea there. What ia alao 
niaaing are ayetenatic conaiderationa by teachere about their practice aa 
part of the conatruction of their oun peraonal theoretical vieua. 

Related to thia general negative reaction, reflective theoriata ahare 
three common beliofa. The first ia a rejection of a prevalent "acientiam" 
in educational reaearch. Gary Fenatermacher < I9B6) hac well identified 
thia acience of teaching <read research) c*i the previously dominant aim of 
finding "causal regularities, lau-like general iiationa. predictability, 
and near-perfect confirmation" of the teaching proceaa. i.e the 
teaching-learning event (p. 42). Out of what ia a miaunderatanding af 
recent modern science, reaearch that aeeka narrow and limiting teleologiea 
cannot take into account many aspects of teaching. 1 21 Among these ore 
•lements of teacher uill and purpose, the complexitiet of activities like 
curriculum planning, the significance of the moral and aesthetic 
dimensions of the endeavor, and the influence of the socio-historic 
context . 

Agreed about secondly is valuing of the general "qualification" of 
educational reeearch over the past decade or so. Various qualitative 
methodologies are becoming standard uithin research on teaching. These 



include cUseic ethnographie*. brief ar caat liudiat and on-goinq action 
riMArch. Alto daval oping it a iio batuaan rataarch on taaching and 
claser oon-curriculum ivaluation itudiat.Ol In both donaint this neant an 
infusion of neu theory fron anthropology, toeiology and policy etudies at 
uell as fron curriculun studies and sociology of knouledge. Neu nethods 
fcr data gathering have occasioned neu nedla for reporting research 
results. Among these are descriptive accounts of observations and 
intarvieus that incorporate teachers oun discursive reflections about 
their practice. 

The third connonality is a shared link to uhat one theorist calls the 
presence of "the ghost of John Deuey" <6rinnett, in Srinnett and Erickson, 
1988. p. 6). Deuey is cited b» contributing several generalized concepts 
that appear across nost of the reflective theories: experience, inquiry or 
problem- solving and reconstruction <e.g. Connelly and Clandinin, l9B8t 
Henderson, 1989). These are often reformulated as part of a common 
definition of reflective teaching. Richert (l9B7a) urites that it is "the 
process by uhioh teachers look back upon* their uork to loarn from their 
eKperience"(p. I). To this, others add specific Deueyan components. One is 
tie problematic situation that bounds reflective activity (6rimmett citing 
Schon. in 6rimmett and Erickson, 1988, p. 8i further cited by Henderson. 
1989a. "Chapter four." p. 10). Another is the systematic and continuous 
rebuilding of experience (Connelly and Clandinin, 1988. p. 81t Henderson, 
1989e. "Chapter one." p. 7). Third is reflective action (as distinct from 
routine action) defined by Zeichner and Listen (1987) as "the active, 
persistent and careful consideration of any belief... in light of the 
grounds that support it and the consequences to uhich it leads"(p. 24). 
Reflective theorists also make connections to each other through the 



Oautyan link. Chief •nong ih«ii It to iht work of Donald Schon and hit 
nony ptftrtnctt to D«uty— to Uirnino by doing, iho •Ptiitry of practical 

action, and a tharing of conmunlty nornt <a.g. Schon, 1987, pp. 311-313). 
Finally Osuey't ghott it felt avtn in refltctlva nodtlt In uhlch he la not 
directly nentioned at a philotophical bate. An exanple it found in 
Fentterpiachor't < 1986) rationale for the practical argunent. fllthough 
grounded in flrlttotla (Green, 197B), the tpirit of Deuey it teen in the 
applicability of tcitntlflo retearch progrant for inproved teaching, the 
conception of teacher at Inquirer, and the prenlee of education at 
nornatlve <p. 41). 141 (See Fenttarnacher, 1987b, p. 414| 1988, pp. 40-41i 

alto. Shulnan, 1988) 

The three connon belleft tell ua aonething about the phllotophlc 
orientation of the reflective theorlttt and they do provide pottlble hinta 
to meaning conatructa.ISl But becauae thelra are nodela of practice, 
phllotophlc tubatantlatlon It not greatly detailed. Sallently, uhlle the 
reforencet to Deuey nay be Inalghtful, they cannot tell ut hou theee 
theorlet fit ulth neanlnga of a pott-Deueyan uorld. Thete are theorlea for 
today—and they propoee teaching reform for tonorrou. Both connect lone to 
Deuey and other phlloaophlc bellefa ought to be tied to neanlnga of the 
cultural preaent. Deacrlptlona of neanlng conatructa provide aone 
understanding of preaent bellefa. 

To cloae thla Introduction, I need nou to Identify the proponents of 

reflective teaching uhoae theorlea aerve aa the chapter exanplara.IBl 
(1) In Canada, Michael Connelly and Jean Clandlnln <1985| ISBBi also 

Clandinln, 1985) dUcuaa reflection in terna of "peraonal practical 

knouledga" particularly aa It takea the fom of narrative accounta of 

curriulun practice. 



(2) Alto froM Canada, ihaorltit at tavapal unlvartitlta adopt and 
adapt Schon't <I9B3| I9B7| 1968) notion of Vanactiva praotitionar" at 
their rataaroh Bodiil. Includad ara contributiont fro« Hugh Hunby and 
Thonat Ruttall (Munby and Ruetall. 1989| Munby. I987i 1989| Ruatall . 1987) 
and from Peter Briinmett and Baalen Erickton (Brinnatt and Erickton. 1988i 
Grinnett, 1988). 

(3) In the United Stotee, Gary Fantternacher < 1986| I987ai 1987b. 
1988) propotet a forn of reflection called a "practical arflument" with itt 
conceptual root* in the uritinot of Thonae Green <I97B). 

(4) There alto, tuo theoriett tee Nel NoddinQB <19B4) concept of 
caring at a central element of reflection. Thete ara Janet Hendereon 
(1989ai 1989b) and Anna Richert n9B7ai 1987b| l988ai 1988bi undated). 
Richert aleo tiet her uork to that of Lee Shulnan <1986) and hit theory 
Qf "content knouledgo in teaching." Henderton't nodel it Rore 
ideologically critical and concerned uith pottnodern orientatlone in 
curriculum inquiry. 

Philosophical Situating 
In tl>e next tection. concaptt of meaning and "meaning conetruct" are 
introduced. To make tente < meaning) of them requirea tome philotwahical 
situating, particularly uith regard to the pretent ttate of the 
diacipline. 

At best, philosophy in both Anglo-America and on the Continent is 
described as changed and changing <Rorty. 1979i l3BZb| Bernstein. 19BB). 
Terms of change are variously appliedJ from positivism to postpositivism. 
from epittemological to postepistemological . from modernist to 
postmodernist. 171 Prior to turning to each of these, a founding outlook 
it helpful. Richard Bernstein (1983) writes that the pretent crisis in 

• (9 
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philosophy it pari of a broad initUtctual dtbaia batuatn obiocilviin and 
rklaiivifn. Ona a partenal Uval <Stona, 1987, p. 190) ihia it a conflict 
btttuton iha noed for pernanani nstaphytieal anohort <a foundation to 
life's pitaning) and iho lack of tuch noad (usually soon as inpossibla). On 
a theoretical level, the call fron one side is for nonolithic, 
transcultural and universal standards and the response fron the other side 
is for pluralistic, culture-specific, internal norns.CSl ^ 

<b) P9flit*v*gt flh ilofioohv signals the dominant interest in science in 
the twentieth century. CI01 ft key figure uas Hans Reichenbach who defined 
poftitivisn as atienpting to find solutions to "problens arising out of the 
activity and results of the natural sciences" (Rorty, l9B2b, p. 211). 
Inportantly. positivists disagreed over the foundation of enpiricol or 
logical nethods, on argunent taken up by analytic philosophers. One of the 
results of postivist hegemony uas the pull of philosophy auay fro« its 
traditional intellectual hone in the humanities. Because Methods were used 
similar to those of logicians and mathematicians, other processes of 
inquiry uere discredited. No longer did flnglo-ftmerican philosophers read 
the Romantic humanists, John Dewey and ftlfred North Uhitehead.1 1 11 nor 
"idealist epeculators" from the Continent. This resulted both in a 
movement of Continental theories into other university departments and in 
a decided decline in interest within Philosophy in history, in literature, 
and in social theory in general.! IZl 

The question of social theory uas especially problematic for the 
positivists as they attempted to determine the relationship of tha natural 
to the social sciences, fle an answer, a theory of "unified science" 
developed in which an intellectual hierarchy uas defined with physics and 
mathematics on the top and the "human sciences" for below. Thu considered 



v'tau uas that the tocial tciencat uara iHMaiurt natural tcifncst differing 
only in dtgrai of naihcdt and aiandardt (Barnttain. I9B3, p. 3S). 

.Host ainply put, pottpoiitivitn Piaant • nau conception of the 
raUtlonship of the natural to the social tciencae and a changed vieu of 
uhat conttitutee "the doing of ecience." Even though the debate continues, 
much tubjectivity hat been infused into scientific ains for objectivity. 
There is talk of the "rhetorics" of both— and even of the social scjiences 
aft "paradigmatic"! 131 

(b) Charles Taylor ( 1988) identifies the flpUlonQloglfifll fliO in 
philosophy as the search to clarify "what nade knouledge claiBS valid, and 
uhat ultinate degree of validity. ..Cto layl clain to" <p. 485). This uas 
the theoretical need to define "justified true belief." We turn to truth 
shortly, first a look at belief, i. e. the cental content of knouledge. 

Throughout nost of uestern history, a picture of belief (knouledge) 
uas put forth as an internal "representation" of an external reality. To 
capture this. Richard Rorty (1979) explains, there developed the cultural 
netaphor of the nind's eye seeking evidence of and justification for 
ideas, perceptions, images and the like. In classical tines, the theory 
was that the innaterial mind (through reason) cane to share identity of 
forn or "idea" with the naterial world. In the Scholastic period, forn 
becane a sign from 6od--a theory that doninated down to the beginning of 
the nodern era in the seventeeth century. Still working from the occular 
mwtaphor, two formulations replaced the spiritual description, both 
relating science to knouledge. One of these uas enpiricist in which the 
epistenic source turned to reality: through perception, the external uorld 
inposed its " inpressions" upon the glassy essence of the internal nlnd. 
The other of these uas rationalist in uhich the epistenic source turned 

(T) 
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ptoraohally inuard: nind r^fUctad upon iittlf ■ fiirror of naiurt and 
raallxad tha Inaga of iha outtlda world. 

Cantral to apitionoloQy uas truth that functioned at the baeic 
nornatlve franei it uat an objectivlit ideal. Until relatively recent 
tinei. the philosophical task uat to "believe nore trutht...by knouing 
nott about Truth" (Rorty, ISBZa, p. «v). Truth at standard cane rifiht out 
of and continued from the Platonic Inception. In nodern forw, two ^ 
theoretical alterationt uere tignificant. The firet uat that truth uat 
only propotitlonal (Rorty, 1979, p. 142). The second uat that fiuch debate 
aluays concerned uhich propotitional fornulatlons uere "genuine." Genuine 
or true ttatementt uere knouledge ( i.e. Justified or judged to) and all 
others uere something else like opinion or enotion. 

To complete the epittenological picture and nova to the problen of 
nodernitn, one other element requires attention. Implied above In the 
central ity of truth propotitiont is the major role of language in all 
branches of twentieth century philosophy (and intellectual life more 
broadly). This meant 

not only... to be concerned uith language as one of 

the Qfoblems of philosophy, but also... (to be) 

iXDflUlfitlfi. in that philosophical understanding is 

essentially bound up uith the understanding of the 

medium of language (Taylor. t9B5a. p. 715). 
In a postepistemologlcal vieu, lenguege replaces knouledge as basic*, 
uitness the dominant talk of speech ects and truth conditional 
correlations, of deconstruct ion of language practices and of the 
perpetuation of hierarchical diecourte-pouer relations (see Cherryholmes, 
l9aB). fts Rorty ( l9BZa) sums the point, "Can ue see ourselves as never 

, 0: 
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•hcounitring raallty tlfilfil UOdtC 1 ShOMAD dftlfiClfiUiU* • •"<P* xnnIx)? 

Acctpilng th« pottaplaianoloolcsl ptrtptoitv« My M«n the "snd of 
phtloftophy."l 141 Suraly It naana the following: Qivlng up ■ baliaf in 
priori knouledge and telf-evideni Qivonnaia, in necetaiiy and cortainiy, 
in totality and ultimate foundation*" (HcCarthy. in Baynot, Bohnan and 
ttcCarthy, 1988, p. 7)i in ra-conctptualliing tha diacipllna aa a atudy of 
tha advantagaa and diaadvantagas of tha varioua uaya of talking which our 
raca haa invented (Rorty, 1982a, p. xDl and in noving bayond the 
oppoiition betueon objactivian and ralativian (Bernatain, 1983). 

(c) The dominance of language takea a different elant in 
podarnist-ggstwoderntBt Ihe^riging- « neu cantrality of eubjactivity hae 
emerged based in notions of rationality and parsonhood; i. a. of the 
"language animal." Ue begin uith modern Han <aic) aa objectiviat and uith 
hia atory captured in the fol lowing narrative: 

The rule of coneensua between sender and addreaaae of 
a statement with truth value. . .deemed acseptable if it 
is cast in terms of a possible unanimity between 
rational minds. .. <Lyotard, 1988, p. 73). 
Thi$ sounds familiar given our look at the epiatemological project. 
Furthermore, Jean-Francois Lyotard < 1988) enplains that UT is only one 
modernist story--others include the hermeneutica of meaning <of an agreed 
standard through textual interpretation), the creation of wealth < in 
western capitalism), and the emancipation of humanity (under liberal 
democracies). All function aa grand tales told as "truth." 

The postmodern person recognizes the limitation of the modern 
viewpoint as well as the present state of ferment <Bohman, in Bayne. 
Bohman and McCarthy. 1988, p. 67). She desires to change tha distancing 
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^.tr.e»i.n .» th. Br.nd n.rr.ti d ...U in.t.«. UcU"- -c" 

Thr««h plur.U.tie. h».t.r...ny «nt..iu.U..- .nd *iH.ly -th..rUinB." 
. „.u p.r..n 1. «n.true*.d uh. i. n.t ....nti.U.t. in.tru«.nUU.t or 
.t«..»tc .Uylor. ISOa. pp. ♦7.-472, ... Rrty. .8B9.. In B.rn.t..n.. 
,,B83, t.r«. uip.d .u.y i. th. C.r...i.n .n«i.ty .» «n ..u.y. ...rcHino 

,or (.n.uUdB.,trc.uld cu .nd c.nn.etio« i. .th.r. th.t h. could not 

h.v.. Wh.t .hi h.. in.t..d i b.au.u. p..t.pi.t.»l00ic.l hoU.-. .n. 

th.t «-i turolly out of ..ei.l-UoBUl.tlc .ctlvity—nd of 

..n..«kino und.r.tood in th... t.r« tRorty, .979. p. 178.. 

naantng and MsanlnB Comtruet. 
61».n backoround. of thaorla. of r.flactl,a t.achlnB -nd of th. 
currant phiU.ophio .r. in uhich .h.y ar. propo..d. it i. nou appropri.t. 
,„ turn to th. cntra. conc.pt. of thl. chapfr. of «.nlnB and «.ninu 
con.truct. «n initial point about «anin« i. nad. by Co ChorryhoUe. 
,,888). Thi. i. th.t "-..ninB" ha. b..n takan .. a ..Bical prinitiva. a. 
und.finabla b.yond on. appar.nt <at laa.t dominant, u.afla. In both 
pdtivi.t and po.tpo.itivi.t .ducational philo.ophy. «aninQ i. that 
a,ich i. «.pli.<i to d..iBnativ./co„nota..v. V.f.r.nt." of individual 

Barrou. .881. pp. 8-7.. or in th.ir c.-bination a. -th. B..ninB of 

.Ut cl nd JudBa.nt." .Cponb.. .88*. p. n. .S.. al.o Uil.on. 

,,63.. H.r. th.r. i. a corralation of obj.ct.: uord. to conc.pt.. 
.„.t.nc.. and ca... to propo.itional t.r«. and finally inf.r.nt..l 

r..a»ion. anono ..nt.nc.... .8. Of cour.. thi. u.. of «anino ha. b d 

U .ionifican. th.or.tica.ly. u. do na.d to b. Car about lanfluao. u..,.. 
But. CharryholB.. (.388. continu..! 

It i. intuiti..ly appaoling to think on. «u.t pay .ol. 
att.ntion to a uord or uttaranc. if on. i. to 



deternina uhai that uord or utitrancs naant <p. SB). C 161 
Such an intuition (at ua taa froR tha praviout taotion) saant to tquara 
with noderniat daiirat for foundation and certainty and uith the 
traditional aasentialiat quaat. A particular flfiAnlDQ fiL aflAOina 
indicated here but others nay be poeaibla. ( 171 

Tuo other poseiblitiea are found in the uritlnoa of Philip Phenix 
<IB64) and Jerome Bruner <19B5). Theae provide contrast to tha dopii;iBnt 
use and suggest that meaning is not a logical primitive. Phenix claims a 
general usage in the aim of education. One learne "realms of meaning." 
that is, encapsulations of essential patterns that order "the possible 
distinctive modes of human understanding" <p. 6). These are logics of 
experience that go beyond recognized forms of knouledge (see Hirst, 1974) 
to include symbol iiation, and feeling and a kind of cognitive integration 
(p. 20).liBl fit one point, Phenix likens his realms of meaning to uays of 
knouing. This is close to the terminology employed by Bruner < I9B5) as he 
describes tuo "natural" modes of thought that are not reducible. One of 
these, called narrative by him. provides "the meaning of experience" <pp. 
97-98) and contrasts to scientific or "paradigmatic" think ing. C 19) 

Given these three meanings of meaning, we turn nou to the definition 
given by Taylor < l9BSa)— a fourth possibilitys 

(Hlou is that that these segments of a medium that ue 
deploy uhen ue talk, make music. . .build. . .objects, bay 

lA 11 lllfll lilflM ioa ASBiXhisaf What is it that ue 

see in things uhen ue understand them as signs uhich 
ue do not uhen ue fall to apprehend them as such.... 
f Furthermore! here ue are talking about the 
significance things hove for us in virtue of our goals 
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atpiraiionfi. purposet (p* 218) 
In the praaani aMploraiion I taka thia aa a firat alaweni of iha torn 
"maanlno conairuci." Maaning is harain ailpulatad aa a broad notion of 
aiontf icatlon.C20l Tha laoond alanant conaa fron Charryholnaa (t988) and 
from Laa Cronbach and Paul Meahl. Thay daflna "conatrucf aa a poatulatod 
attributa of paraone that it a conatrual of axparlance into potantially 
••tattabla" cateooriaa <p. 99). Significantly, uhila "idantity" aarv.as aa 
tha naaaura of construct validity fop Cronbach and Hoehl , 1 taka it as 
only ona possible kind of postulation of attributes. CZI 1 

Neither Taylor nor Rorty uses the term -weaning construct." but I 
beliava they offer substantiation for the idea in broad theorlea of 
meaning. First. Taylor <l9BSc) uritas of two historically constituted 
theories of meaning that have analogues for hin in wodele of persons 
(t985b). Here the notion of "attribution" is found: In tha firat node I , 
parson is defined by a perfornance attribute, that of conaciousnass that 
can forn representations. Houevar. recognition of the aecond meaning 
theory alters the first attribution-and perfornanoa is reduced to 
appearance itself. In the second form, a nau attribution surfaces, that of 
"mattering itself" (p. 99). This meana tha attribution of purposes, 
desires, aversions that make up a person's point of vleu. It is this that 
constitutes the second model of personhood. 

Rorty <I979) differs uith Taylor over the specific constitution of the 
tuo theories of meaning but they do concur about the firat 
"representations" form. The former also refers to point of vieu and makes 
several relevant comments: Historically, representational meaning formed 
"a set of imagea that inaugurated. . .C the modernJ era of philosophy" <p. 
113). It had the organizing force of a cultural tradition uith its oun 



Intellectual probleno and forne of urlilnQ. It was a "cultural space" that 
uae both conetralnlno and confrontational, charaeteriaed by a iuQ-of-uar 
betueen the nlnd and object (p. 315). Finally there is an additional hint 
of three possible neanings: "sons. .. inquiries cone up uith propositions, 
sons uith narratives, and sone uith paintings" (Rorty, l9B2a, p. xliii). 

In sun. both Taylor and Rorty acknouledge the larger theoretical 
ijjnains of neaning and the possiblity of their shorthand inages 
encapsulated as neaning constructs. They urite of these "theories of 
neaning" as creations of philosophers and I concur. But I also think that 
these constructions both arise out of and becone part of the psyches of 
groups and individuals. If, as I believe, they are part of usually 
unexanined connonsenae, hou can I suggest their presence? 

Meaninw constructs function in the folloulng four uays. First is as 
tiie netaphysical orientation that ue all have—to beliefs about reality 
and nind and body and other persons and the relations anong these. (\n 
exanple is the naive realist uho enphatically clings to the belidf that he 
"knows" what he sees. Second is as the social location that ue and others 
ascribe to ourselves. Sandra Harding (1386) has uell captured this as 
throe categories of individual identity, division of labor and synbolic 
totenisn. This is the influence of social categories of race, class and 
gender (and of course it relates to the first dinension). Third is as 
ideological stance, that is hou ue consider change in relation together 
tuo categories. Here the hegenony operates that ue nay or nay not 
understand. Fourth is language conpetence. Taylor ( l9BBc) urites of three 
acconplishnonts: it articulates or brings into focus uhat natters (p. 
252) I it defines public space or the "connon vantage point by which ue 
survey the world" (p. 259 )i and it helps nana our "characteristically 
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Inpllclt notions of autono)ious cautt and affoct. An lUutiratlva Journal 
aniry raltat iha tpactar of tha apactaiort 

I an constantly thinking about hou to reach the kide 

in ny presentation of the material, hou to create a 

situation uhere the kids are doing sona cfldl 

(enphasis added) learning and thinking (p. 9) 
In contrast to the open forn of writing advocated by Rlchert, , 
Fensternacher proposes more structured reflection in tha setting out of 
argument premises. He desires a "reasonably coherent chain of reasoning 
leading from the expression of some desired and state, through various 
types of premises to an intention to act in a particular uay" (1988. p. 
41). In this analysis of "truth premises," he knous that general 
prescriptions placed on top of particular classroom events invites 
spectator meaning--and I believe he uishes to avoid this. It is still 
possible, houever, through the reductive form and the hidden curriculum of 
an argument. 1231 A point to make here is that the meaning constructs of 
reflective proponents need not be understood nor adapted by persons uho 
study and work from the proposals. For most of us, meaning constructs are 
deeply engrained end incommensurable contradictions are not recognized. 

(b) Manifesti vB aiflnillQJ Taylor (19B5a) claims a long history for 
nanifestive or "eiipressive" meaning that pulls in an opposite metaphysical 
direction from thet of spectatorism. Here artistic subjectivity and the 
mystery and fluidity of language are valued. Hanifestive meaning ivonsists 
of the foUouing ingredients: a given uorld controlled by the expressor, 
pouer-full subjectivity uith meaning directly available to sight and the 
other senses, the public presence of gestalts of feeling, neu forms 
enabling neu feelings, neu self-auareness and neu eocial relations. Recent 
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fornulatlon of nanlfestlvo neanlng uat the project of the Ronanilct of iho 
last caniury. Taylor { ISBSa. p. 246) tuagotit thai ui in ihe uesi have 
baan daaply iouchsd by Ronanilcitn. Thla it taan today in callt for 
personal fulflllneni and surely in Neu Age nenialliy.[Z4) 

Uhlle meaning in ihe first construct is seen over and against 
"sonething." i. e. idea or inage. the point of the eeoond construct is 
that Meaning is "Just there". In the Illustrations that follou it is 
inportant to renenber that nanifestive neaning changes into something else 
any tine there is something else "done uith it", i. e. analyeis, 
application, inference, recollection, reenactment. 

Several examples are found in ths reflective models. Given the 
centrality of feeling in Richert's theory, manifestive meaning is clearly 
possible. The forms of Journal uriting and of teacher portfolios 
< collections of teaching documents) encourage expression. Connelly and 
Clandinin nSBB) are more specific in their call for expressive mearing, 
both in their reliance on stories and in particular "narrative tools". One 
of these is "picturing." This is the creation of mental imaginings of 
educational events in terms of sensory and emotional experiencei 
"concepts" are olso pictured in this uay <p. 40). flnothar is ihe use of 
"metaphor" embedded uithin practice < not pieced on top of it) that unifies 
a series of events through talk about them. Since the tool is used to 
foster description and not explanation, this is expressive meaning. 
Finally these authors characterize a "personal curriculum of teoching" in 
tuo terms, that of rhythm and unity. Here tK- aosthetic that summarizes 
feeling encapsulates a manifestive uholeness (Connelly and Clandinin. 
laaS. p. I9Z). 

Henderson ( 1989a) also incorporates poetics as part of "axpressive 



inquiry." He rendart a rich inaginary dialogue to illueiraiei here is it 
cited briefly; 



an adult and a group of captive, restless children. 

Jenis: 1 think that's too hersh an inage. For na, 

teaching ie like a roller coaster ride uith lots of 

ups and douns < Chapter three, p. 6). , 
Several kinds of netaphors are reconnended. anong then synoptic terns, 
expressions of enotion ("chaosi"). applications of the senses, uses of 
honoliee and references to literature. Hendereon euggeete that expressive 
reflection is fostered through a process called "clustering." In free 
mental association, natural netaphore emerge that can be developed into 
netaphoric thanes (beginning p. II). 

In our novo nou to the laet tuo meanings, brief connent about all four 
is appropriate. The first and even the eecond constructs have 
long-esteblished places in western intellectual thought and in the 
cultural psyche: It is no uonder that neaning seems like one of then. In 
the earlier philosophic terns of this chapter, they are nodern. The second 
tuo constructs are postnodern and herein they are neceesarily suggestive. 
They too have intellectual histories but as yet these are not easy to pin 
doun. Ue do not have long hindsight. (251 

Sonething of course can be still said theoretically about the 
contrasts of the second tuo to the first set. The latter are 
anti-f oundationalist and anti-eesentialist. They are both broadly 
contextual ized and particularly eituational. i.e. historically connected 
and socially located. In neither of then ie there desire for control as 
knouledge. This is nlssing in their instantiated discourses, i. e. in the 



Ken: For ne. teaching is a battleground betueen 
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conttructa «■ praciicad.CZBl 

(c) Cilo^iCliyi BllPtM' Rorty't <I979) hflrni'^nauiict comss clots to th« 
naaning of neaning that is converalve.(271 For hin, the SNsnplar It 
ordinary convtraaiion, i. a. livad action uithin the uorld. Here are found 
the follouing ingredienta: the uorld aa conatructed. acting tubjectt ulth 
language aa their nediun. noma of the logic of talk, tenporary 
unification only in "civility rather than by connon goal" (p. 316), 
agreanent hoped for in the location of tinilarity. In converaation, Rorty 
uritea, 

ue play back and forth betueen ^ueaaea about hou to 
characterize particular atatenentt or other eventt, and 
gueatee about the whole aituation, until gradually ue 
feel at ease uith uhat uas hitherto atrarige (p. 313). 
The only ain is for a tentative "succsaaful" acconpl iehnent of a practice, 
one baaed on acquaintance rather than on external atandard. Inportantly, 
uhile hops for agreement ia auatained, it ia never forthconing in sone 
finalized forn.lZBI 

6lven their reliance on reflection, conversivs neaning is potsntially 
present in all of the chapter exenplars. 1 281 For ex^nple. Connelly and 
Clandlnin describe the inquiry of one teacher, "Stephanie," about her 
practice. Here conversations take place anong the teacher, her colleagues 
and ths reseachers that constitute a social construction of shared neaning 
(ISBia. beginning p. IB5| I9B8. beginning p. 159)* Connecting interactiona 
are replicated both by Henderaon and Richert. The forner propoaea 
"contributive inquiry" in uhich people "act in concert" ( l9B9a, Chapter 
three, p. 19). One important application of thia proceaa ia for teachera 
to uork aa peer auperviaora. Peera collaborate in Richert*a (1987a) uae of 
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convartat tonal dyada in uhich both o«ntral padagoQy and iht iaaehino of 
■ubjact naitar art caniral iopict (p. 25). In all ihraa tiianplat. taacher 
flubj.actaviiy and talk ara kay faaiuraa->tuoae«t ing convaraiva naaning. 
Houavar, aach also definaa iha ouiconae of convaraailon in knouledga 
tarna. Thia raiaaa thraa poaaibil iiiaa: iha eoniinuad proninanca of nodarn 
naaning, anbivalanca iouard noanino, or iranalation batuaen forw. I nota 
that any or all of ihaaa conditions la connon to individual inaianiiaiiona 
of iha naaning of naaning and ahould noi ba iakan pajoraiivaly. 

In iha ihaorizing of Liaion and Zaichnar (ISBSa), anbivalanca about 
naaning nay alao be found. Ona aentaa iha naad for airuciura and 
foundation in iheir daalro to tie teachera ballafa to axiating "caniral 

« 

educational iradiiiona."! 301 But, iha foUouing atataneni ia alao nadat 

The goal... I of reflection on belief al la not a 

...belief ayaien abeolutaly free of anbipuity and 

contradictian (p. 10). 
For Liaion and Zeichner, converaation, in the forn of action reaaarch, ia 
iha nediun for inquiry anong atudani teachera, cooperating teachera and 
univeraity aupervieora. Uhile aona aapecta of ihia procaaa ara 
individual iatic and perhaps not converaiva, the conatruci ia nonetheleaa 
indicated in tuo inporiani uayaJ flrat in the continual attention to the 
particular coniexia of action (p. IB), and aacond in enphaaizing iha 
initiating role of action for reflection and not the other way around «p. 
IS). 

(d) IcflDlIflCflflUflDfll Bfiflaiug.ISn The naaning of the fourth conetruct 
ia illuaive end fuzzy and it ia naant ihia uay. Not only ia it bound up 
ulih inadequate uorda (nodern tarna to get at poatnodorn naaning) but the 
neaning itaalf cannot and nuai not ba pinned doun. Ita acent can ba 

, (?> 
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■nlff«d, ii« direction indicattdi but this it all. At Charryholnat <I986) 
ranarka, *'lt it naaning diapartad and dafarrad" (p. l&l). Horaovar, aa 
thit chaptar hat indicated, tied to the quattion of naaning it the 
quattion of philotophy. Itt quattion, the nature of a pottpotitivitt, 
pottapittanological , poatnodern ditcourte, containt "tone of the nost 
^ ortant tpiritual tatuet of our tine" (Taylor. 1988. p. 485). 
Trantf omat ional naaning it conttruad tpirituallyi it it nataphytic^al in a 

broad tenta. I offer here a brief tketch. 

I 

Trantf ornat ional nadning it the radicalizing cf pottnodernitn in uhich 
there it only language- in- act ion by intentional beingt uho undertake it. 
It builds on the linguistic turn. no'«ing fron recognition of the 
central ty of 1 ar^guage . and the speech connunity, to continuity in agreed 
tananess. to discontinuity of difference and diversity. 1 321 In Taylor's 
<I988) account, this neans first a neu notion of person: identity fornsd 
uith the prinacy of the uiU and engaged in self-critical reason (p. 483). 
Second, this neans "telf-naking." a continual renewal of identity in the 
particular--given acceptance of the linitationt and conditiont of 
ourtelvet and our knowing (pp. 479-480). The following character ittics are 
found in transf ornotional neaning: a uorld as fluid and forning. all 
persons as "others" in terns of difference, the central ity of 
particularl ity and pluralian. change as probable and conceived as all"* 
possibility. 1 33) Transf ornational neaning brings uith it an appreciation 
for and a living uith the paradox of anbiguity. contradiction and 
non- neutral ity (see Cherryholnes. 1988. p. I7Z). This neans the postmodern 
connitnent to a social order in uhich there are no "privileged" neanings 
or neaning nakars (a priori, transcendental ly or historically true or 
right). Uhat ue have is uhat ue are os doers arned only uith the guidance 
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of "norM of the day" (Roriy. 1879. p. 3B7). 

Th« various ihoorist of rtfltctlvt ttachlng off«r indicatlont of and 
ftUQgostionft for the postlbillty of tranef ornatlonal noanlnQ.134] Schon*t 
concept of "ref lection-in ectlon" U potentially irantfornatlonal although 
he does not frane it in postaplstenoloQlcal languaoe. In their research, 
Hunby and Russell (1983) utilize this concept to assist beginning teachers 
to deal uith "situations of uncertainty, instability, uniqueness and value 
conflict" (p. 72, citing Schon. 1983. p. S0). Key for then Is the idea of 
neaning "In-the-action" (p. 73). Part of this theory Is "refranlng" or 
seeing one thing as sonething else (Nunby. 1988. p. 4). and Its spirit is 
transfornationally pluralistic and "contradictory." 

Richsrt's (undated) nodel is potentially transf ornational in its 
recognition of the linitations of traditional epistenology and call for 
feminist theorising. There is also present the elenent of neaning through 
saying (1888b, p. 2). Henderson cites directly the influences of 
neo-pragnatist end poststructural thinking for his thborizing (1989a). 
Tuo concepts seen especially transf ornational s these are critical 
skepticism and discursive fluidity (1989b). In both reflective nodels 
there is a healthy presence of postnodern diversity. 1 341 

The heuristic approaches of Richert and Henderson contrast soneuhat to 
the those of the renaining chapter axenplars that are more systenatic and 
more closely tied to particular traditions of inquiry. In their "critical" 
nodel --even uith its adoption of Alasdair Haclntyre's concept of a 
"value-laden social practice" — Zeichner and Listen retain sons elenents of 
nodernlst structural isn. This is denonstrated in their attenpt to keep 
tdtacher actlvisn *^ "'''^the classroon (Listen and Zeichner. 1887. p. 118). 
Also appearing structural is the separation that Connelly and Clandinin • 
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(198S) nmkm b«iu«en knouing ihtoratically and knoui.« praetically. 
Fur*h«r«Qr«, nuch of ih«ir r«»t«rch bat«d in mrrailva inquiry it 
descriptive of the cultural /educetionel status quo rather^ proposing broad 
change. This «ay uell be a function of the waning construct underlying 
-narrative." Finally, in his "scientific" inquiry, Fensternacher too 
splits knowledge of theory and practice (e.g. 1987a). fts hs attenpts to 
utilize prenisas of "contrary epistenic and aKiological traditions" (p. 
3S9), hs proposes the influence of nany nental "vectors" on the weaning 
and action of teaching. But. I uonder how far he wants to travel on the 
road to transf ornation. [ 3&1 

Conclusion 

What are neening constructs? As described in the foregoing chepter, 
they are aspects of the culturel uorldvieus that belong to each of us. 
They are those aspects that philosophsrs often write about— a shorthand, a 
synthesis, an image, a placeholder for how we nake senee of the world. As 
"meanings of weening" they encapeulate beliefe about reality, personhood. 
eoiuetdl norne like goodness and change. They are part of our lived 
experience, perhaps talked about conmonsensically, but largely uneKomined 
in any systematic way. 

Uhat do weaning constructs hove to do with teeching and with theories 
of reflectivo teaching? Teachers, of course, carry their worldvlews (and 
weaning constructs) into classroowi with then. They are part of the belief 
structure underpining practice but generally they are not thought about 
(in reflection on teaching) or taught about (in actual teaching metences 
or in preeorvice/inservice education). However, they operate iwplicitly es 
part of teacher intent, planning, inetruction. evaluation and the like. 
Sinilarly to teachers, reflective teaching proponents hold wsaning 



conttructt thai are enbaddad in ihair propoaalt. a aignif leant point is 
this: If taaching changa it daairad < in ttructurat and thair standards) 
than tha constructs underlying reflective theories ought to point in 
refornist directions. 

In the chapter I have proposed four possible neaning constructs. Tuo 
have been identified as nodern/epistanologlcal and tuo as 
postnodarn/postapistenological. For their presentation. I have nece.tsarlly 
adopted a postnodarn perspective since holding the spectator vieu (in its 
foundaiional/aasentialist statenenU neans recognition of no other neaning 
for«. Bui. i«\ setting out the»e four (Just' then and no others), I nay also 
be "guilty" of essential ism. Not only does a philosophic perspectiva 
encourage this <in explanatory categorization) but the cultural pull of 
spectatorisn renains strong <Rorty. 1989. p. 2). Of the first tuo 
constructs, historical sKpIanation points to enpirical presence <at least 
for doninant societal persons and groups). Of the third, this seews true 
also. The picture is s little more diffuse for the last construct. Its 
presentation in the chapter presents the nost obvious contradiction 
because its neaning— its essence— is of no essence. In it ere found 
contingency, ambiguity, pluralism and the paradox of particularity and 
non-neutrality. Hy demur: I do offer the notion of meaning construct in 
the spirit of speculation and I am mindful of my possible contradiction. 
For me and all others in the postmodern uorld— for reflective ihoorisis 
and for teachers uith uhom ue all uork--this may be the only possible 
meaning of uhai ue live. (36) 
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Footnotat 



1. In ihift adaptation of Nalton Goodnan't phrasa, tha point la that 
tarlous differences on let over being in the uorld for eoneone uho 
paeaivaly takee it aa given and for aonaone uho actively nakea it at 

forning. 

2. Anong the "reflective" proponents, the response to sciantian 



concerns their disagreenent over Schon's tarn of "Technical Rationality" 
and uhat both he and they nean by posltivist science. See the reference 
list for the uritings of Fensternacher (l9B7ai I987bi 1968), and related 
Hunby (1987) and Russell <I987). Schon ( I983| 1987) describes his tern 
respectively beginning p. 338 and beginning p. 314. On this- debate, eee 
the discusnicn by hark Selnan (1988), pp. 179-180. 

3. Hany of the authors of chapters in this text have done graduate 
study and research in curriculun and evaluation rather than in "research 
on teaching." 

4. In his nou classic connentary on Oeuey, Richard Bernstein (1960) 
notes several inportant connections between Deuey's philosophy and that of 
Aristotle (pp. 7| 33). 

5. Shortly ue uill look at a significant shift in intellectual 
thought, particularly in philosophy. I believe that nany of the reflective 
theorists share the uidespread desire for neu uays to think about their 
uork in today's uorld. They uant change and reforn and their intuition hae 
been to look to Oouay for ideas of doing this. Further, for eone of then, 
e.g. tiiton and Zeichner and Henderson, ideological proposals are 
philosophically rooted. 

6. Many of the reflective theoriee are uork in progress and I uant to 
acknoulsdge the generosity of several of the authors uho alloued ne to 




read and ciia ihair most recant papers* In ihle regard I talked with Jin 
Henderson, Hugh Hunby» Anna Richert and Ken Zeichner. I have not asked any 
of the theorists to detail their neaning constructs so what appears in the 
chapter is of my oun making. I uant also to nontion the recent 
dissertation of Mary Lynn Hamilton that utilises the uork of Fensternacher 
and the analysis in progress by Jana Noel. 

7. ''Structural" and "poststructural" is one other significant tern 
applied to the changing intellectual traditions. Here language and 
subjectivity play a key role**and I have included then. I have uorked fron 
the writings of Anglo^Anerican philosophers since I fcnou that tradition 
better than the very inportant theory of the French structuralists and 
poststructuraliftts. See Linda Brodkay < 1987) for a brief account and the 
significant book by Cleo Cherryholnes USSB). In naking connection betuean 
the French tradition and Anerican curriculum theory^ Chaeryholnes sets out 
broad philor;jphic background. I reconnend his vary readable text and turn 
to it for ny oun purposes shortly. 

8. An exanple anung educational theorists is the on*going exchange 
betueen Denis Phillips (1983) and Elliot Eisner (1983). 

9. The argunent ''deconstructs" as objectivists argue that relativists 
are "absolute" in their founding clain. and relativists counter that 
"unversals" are nerely historically enduring entf.ties« 

10. In each of the categories used to describe philosophy, I have 
selected e central concept or tuo for these introductory purposes. Clearly 
there is nore to positivism than an interest in science, but it is 
central. Given the complex history of the discipline, this illustrative 
"format" follous for the rest of the categories as uell. 

IK The continued allegience of educationists to Oeuey has been one 
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factor contributing to the low statut of oducation doportnontt «nd 



coIUqos in hlQhor oducotion institutions. 

12. "Philosophy" is capitalized hars in dsfaranca to Rorty uho clains 
that the history of the discipline is one continuous tradition ending uith 
positiviat apistenology. Taylor disagrees by seeing alternatives 
throughout. Today, there renain entrenched follouers of "the Tradition" 
uho believe that their "analytic" nethods and none others constitute the 
doing of philosophy. 

13. Sandra Harding i 1986) proposes a nau unified science based in a 
feninist, postnodern fornulatlon of the social sciences. 

U. Saa the excellent collection of articles uith helpful 
introductions, edited by Kenneth Baynes, Janes Bohnan and Thonas McCarthy 
( 198B). 

IS. Excellent accounts of postpositivist interest in language and 
Kieaning are by Baker and Hacker <I984). Harrison (1979) and Platte ( 1979). 

IB. Cherryholnes' (1988) nessage is that meanings of terns are 
thenselves socio-historical constructions and their neaning Is only 
grasped if one understands the larger context fron uhich they cone. 
Further, neaninga of terns have only nonentary reified forn and this is as 
certain as neaninga can be given their evolving character. 

17. I recognize the aukuardness of the language but standard 
torninology does not uell account for uhat I an trying to get at here. I 
an reninded by critical theorists and poststructural ista that as pouer 
operates through knowledge (and through neaning), the naaklng of 
underlying constructs nay be just the intention of those uho control. The 
noat accessible critical statement on the control of hegenony is still 
riichael Applets first chapter in Ideoloav And CurrtBUlun ( 1979). 
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I8« A« I underitand Phani»'t nodal , thete art enqapsuUiiont of 
pftycholooloal procai«tt and thus ihty differ from the tynthetot of 

cultural uorldviaua defined ehortly« 

19. Bruner conparee hie mode of thinking to the '*herneneutice*' of Rorty 
that ue consider in the next section of the chapter « There seen to be sone 
problens in doing this since at one point the latter urites that it is not 
''another uay of knowing" <I979, p. 3S6)« To ny nind, Bruner is attcnpting 
to capture the cognitive differences in use of literal and figurative 
language and this is not in the spirit of Rorty^s tern. For hin neither 
the talk of cognition nor knowledge is useful i for hin also, herneneutic 
inquiry conplinents both science and art and replaces neither « 

20« Nothing further here need be made of Taylor's referenced to synbols 
or purposes since he neans then in a broad and not a technical sense. 

Zt* The notion of "test" inplies a traditional vieu of meaning that 
does not apply to other forns. Each forn, how?ever, has its oun kind of 
accountability or coherence. I note that uhatever tern is used here 
carries with it a neaning forn--thore is no neutral standard (a point to 
uhich ue return). 

22. Modification is ny tern since the authors do not directly address 

their nesning of neaning. There do seen to be varying intuitions in these 

iuo vieus, itself interesting given both of their ties to Shulnan's uork. 

In her perticular references to feninisn, Richert (undated) does hint at 

sone postnodernisn. Fensternacher is nore cautious and is uary^acile 

A 

noves to postpositi visn that throu out the significant advances of 
positivittt science ( t987a. p. 358). 

23. I suspect that Fensternacher ' e forn (the argunent) hae prompted 
sone of the charge against hin of technical rationality. In 






non-tophUtlcai«d vartions of ■•niinct corriapondanoa, « tptoiator view of 
itnouUdga It nanif ■■iad.< Sm f)utt«ll. 1988, p. 374) Addliionally, 



nitlntarpraiailon ii the plight of all ihtoritit. Ono can aatily envision 
traditional "truthtell ing" for Litton and Zoichnar't ( ISaSa) "Qiving of 
good reaiont" <p. S)i or a Schon ( I9BB) "coach" uho foittt hit knouUdgo 
on hit unuary ttudantt <p. 19). 

24. Taylor uritat that ua liva in an unhappy conpronita of both* 
naaninga, oftan in axtrenee of crass sciantian or an overly 
sentinentalized aaathatic. 

25. On tone postnodarn accounts their "natanarrat ivas" are not yat 
developed. This raises then the question of whether such stories are 
antithetical to the meaning forne. In a related point, since meaning 
constructs are found in the particular cultural psyches of all of us, they 
do not directly correspond to any philosophic theories <even perhaps in 
the Minds of philosophers). 

26. Thus there is no need to consider the relation of subject and 

object. 

27. Rorty does not intend a traditional disciplinary hsrnaneutics since 
this is the attempt to interpret the "meaning" of one text on the basis of 
another (Rorty, 1973, pp. 3Z0-32I). The use of the term "meaning" is often 
associated uith the Continental discipline. 

28. Just as manifestive meaning disappears if something like analysis 
is done to it, so too conversivo meaning is lost if any of its parts or 
its tentative conclusions era reified. 

29. Uhat I am seeking here it conversation in uhich mutual and 
reciprocal meaning is formed. Many forms of guided teaching do not entail 
this meaning if the teacher knous where the "dialogue" should end up. In 
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I 

8chon*a nodol, both the coach and ih« iiachtr nalntaln ipaciator 
nsanlno, for tht Utter this conit in nerily nakino ■xpUclt ■xi«tino 
balltft that ara thensalvat searchat for obiactivitn. But, potantial 
convarslva naanino is found in potaibilitiaa of oiving up tha "right 
anauer." and of relinguithing knouladga as control (Schon, 1986. p. ZZ). 

30. In rosaarch reported on their teacher education progran, Zeichnar 
and Listen < 1987a, beginning p. 34) docunent the naintenance by atCidenta 
of tha traditional neaning of teaching— inplying the preaenca of 
spactatoria! neaning constructs. 

31. I use "transfornational" to signify the-leaving-behind-in-renak ing 
that is postnodernisn. I think it incorporates the neo-Hamist, critical 
tarn "transf ornative." but nore fully to connote the discourse of 
possibility that is recently significant in that project. See Stanley 
flronouitz and Henry Giroux ( I9BS) on transf ornative teachers as uell as 
Brodkay (1987). Harding's (1986) use of transf ornat ion cones fron her 
observations about the altered hunan condition (especially for uonen) that 
ie not a revision of the old order. She adds that transf ornat ional 
categories are "unstable" and rightly so (p. Z44). Uorking fron tha 
epistenological split, I attenpted a first approxination of 

transf ornat ional teaching in Stone, 1987. 

3Z. Both Taylor and Rorty clain a theoretical continuity betuesn their 
postnodern vieus and their respective "alternatives" to representational 
neaning. The forner wants a "contenporary axpressivisn " (Taylor, 1985b. 
p. 247), and the latter desires an "edifying philosophy" (Rorty, 1979, p. 
360). For both this is a rejection of the traditional neaning of neaning 
t^t^ I thus take then as valuing "discontinuity." 1 note that Taylor uses 
the tern "continuitythrough-transf ornation" ( 1988, p. 483). 
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33. C«nir«l to iit "nathod" is criiiclsn "thai turfacot and avaluata* 
ihat which. . .lanalysis, iniarpratation and avan eonvaraaiion (ny 
adaptation)! has onittad, suppraasad, davaluad, silancad, and opposed as 
uall has uhat has bean clainad, assartad. . . (sKprassad and saidl" 
<Cherryholnes, t9B8. p. 159). 

34. Thaoretical aclaciicisn and contradiction ara appropriata for thasa 
Models of practice given the conpleiiity of the uorld of teaching. Houever, 
one uould uant harmony among concepts both in terns of methods practiced 
and of ethical consequences. Both Ri chert and Henderson attend to the 
ethical dimension of teaching. Given thoir reliance on Noddings' "caring," 
harmony must serve to maintain relation. Noddings (1984) does not locate 
her theory in postmodern discourse but its spirit is not incompatible. 

35. None of this assessment is to imply negative criticism of the 
meanings of meaning found in these reflective theories. I emphasize that 
they (and the rest) have been used In the chapter because they are 
interesting models and because, to my mind, they are accomplishing their 
intention: to reform teaching through a broadened conception of 
traditional proposals for preservice and Inservice teacher education. 

36. In my preparation of this chapter, I uant to thank Ralph Stueber 
for significant conversation and C)eo Cherryholmes for insight. Also both 
Tom Barone and Hunter HcEuan made important contributions as did Hark 
Selman and Hurray Ross in initial discussions. 
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